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MR. IRVING’S RICHARD III. 


* lye tragedy of King Richard the Third. Con- 
taining his Treacherous Plots against his Brother 
Clarence, the Pittiefull Murther of his Innocent 
Nephewes, his Tyrannical Vsurpation, with the whole 
course of his Detested Life and most Deserved Death. 
As it hath lately beene acted by the Right Honourable 
the Lord Chamberlaine his seruants.” Such was the 
title-page of a play issued to the public in 1597 “by 
William Wise, dwelling in Paule’s Churchyard, at the 
signe of the Angell.” The author, although his name 
did not appear in print, was known to be William 
Shakspere, and the piece had been represented at the 
Globe or Blackfriars Theatre, with Burbage as the 
wicked crookback. “From the many allusions to it 
in books of that age, and the great number of editions 
it passed through, I suspect,” writes Malone, “ that 
it was more often represented and more admired than 
any of Shakspere’s tragedies.” Queen Elizabeth, 
secretly pleased, no doubt, at seeing Henry VII. 
placed in the only favourable light in which he could 
be exhibited, somewhat ostentatiously patronised the 
play; the popular hatred of Richard’s character had 
been rekindled by Sir Thomas More’s “ History of 
Edward V. and his Brother and Richard III.,” which 
the dramatist had certainly not overlooked, and the 
dullest. frequenter of the theatre must have felt the 
dramatic force of the piece. Richard III, it is true, 
has many blemishes, but even after the most liberal 
deductions have been made on that head it is still 
a very striking play, and in the principal personage we 
have not only a wonderfully diversified character—a 
plotter and a soldier, a lover and a hypocrite, a 
statesman and a wit—but what has been described as 
“the most buoyant portrait of intellectual villany 
in the whole range of the drama—a portrait which 
almost makes. mind triumph over morals, even in 
the estimation of the spectator. The voice of execration 
is lost in the awe and wonder with which we follow the 
crookback in his march; he belongs to a class above 
mankind, and we admire him in spite of ourselves.” 
Yet, notwithstanding its exceptional merits, Richard 
ITI, \ike the best of Shakspere’s plays, fell into 
temporary oblivion during the Commonwealth, not 
to be heard of again until the seventeenth century was 
drawing to a close. Then, believing, like Davenant and 
Tate, that Shakspere’s plays were susceptible of very 
considerable improvement, Colley Cibber, recently made 
famous by his comedy of Love's Last Shift and 
his acting as Sir Novelty Fashion, prepared (mainly 
for his own sake) that version of the piece which has been 
so long and so roundly abused. In his pleasing autobio- 
graphy he makes but brief references to this “sacrilege,” 





but his reasons for undertaking the work may be readily 
divined. To him it appeared that Richard III. was 
incomplete in itself, overcrowded with characters; and 
disfigured by many trivialities and improbabilities. 
That Richard IIT. is not so well suited to the stage as 
the majority of Shakspere’s plays must, we think, be 
admitted. It was apparently written with more than 
the author’s customary haste, and for an audience which 
cared very little for the niceties of dramatic construc- 
tion and development. How Cibber dealt with the 
difficulty need hardly be stated. He commenced the 
play with the murder of Henry VI., removed the cha- 
racters of Hastings and Clarence and Margaret as un- 
necessary and useless clogs on the wheels of the machine, 
and curtailed the dialogue or lengthened it by speeches 
imported from others of Shakspere’s historical plays or 
out of his own head. The introduction of the scene of 
the first murder is attended by a distinct advantage, 
for, although it robs the play of the dramatic effective- 
ness which is gained by the abrupt appearance of Gloster 
on the scene, it enables the actor to strike a clear key- 
note to the character. 
“ Let this word ‘ love,’ which graybeards call divine, 

Be resident in men like one another, 

But ot in me. I am myself alone.” 
In other respects Cibber’s version is not so satisfactory. 
By the removal of Clarence we lose the dream and the 
incomparable scene between the two murderers ; by the 
suppression of Hastings we lose the council-chamber 
scene ; by the suppression of Queen Margaret we lose the 
curses by which, “like another Cassandra,” she prepares 
us for what is to follow. But, after all, Cibber’s omis- 
sions are less objectionable than his interpolations. 
Not to multiply examples, we shall point simply to the 
allusion to Lancaster :— 

“ King Henry and Fortune are familiar. 


He ever threw with an indifferent hand, 
But never yet was known to lose his patience.” 


to the reference to the theatre :— 

“ This prologue lets me in 

To a most fatal tragedy to come ; ” 
to the doubt thrown upon the probability of the 
wooing scene :—- 
“ When future chronicles shall speak of this, 
They will be thought romance, not history ;” 

and, lastly, to Richard being made willing to feed the 
starving enemy and their horses before the battle begins. 
In a word, however defective Shakspere’s play may be, 
it is preferable in many respects to this “ improved 
version.” The shade of the illustrious dramatist at 
first had some consolation for its sufferings. In an 
advertisement at the end of the Generous Choice, pub- 
lished in 1700, we find an allusion “to the last new 
tragedy, called Richard III., by Mr. Cibber.” 
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This“ new tragedy” at oncetook possession of thestage,. 
and with the exception of a few nights in 1821, when 
Macready ventured to restore the original text, has been 
adopted in substance by every actor who has made the 
slightest mark in the principal character. First of 
these, in the order of time, was Cibber himself. Accord- 
ing to Downes, “ he screamed through four acts without 
dignity and decency ” ; and his 


“ A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse !” 


was ludicrous by reason of his affected pronunciation. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that he was deprived 
of valuable means of impressing the audience, for 
the censor, apprehensive lest the picture of the dis- 
tresses of Henry VI. should remind the people 
of a certain royal exile at St. Germain’s, insisted 
upon the first act being omitted, and for three 
years was the piece played in this mutilated shape. 
Richard ITI. is mentioned as one of Betterton’s best 
impersonations, but no detailed account of the per- 
formance has come down to us. The character may be 
said to have been without a representative until 1741, 
when Garrick appeared. Enemies and friends unite in 
praising his acting, and if Hogarth’s famous picture be 
true, as there is no reason to doubt it is, his acting in 
the tent scene must have been marvellous in the 
expression of strong emotion and passion. In one 
important point of view, however, the value of the 
portrait seems to have been very slight. He didnot give 
sufficient prominence to the courtier, he did not make 
sufficient use of the relief which Sha':spere had imparted 
to the character in its humour and pleasantry. This is 
proved by the surprise created by the Richard of Edmund 
Kean, even in the minds of those who, like John Ban- 
nister and Robert Palmer, retained a vivid recollection of 
“little Davy.” ‘ Mr. Kean,” writes an excellent judge, 
Mrs. Richard Trench, “ showed that Richard possessed a 
mine of humour and pleasantry, with all the grace of 
high breeding grafted on strong and brilliant intellect. 
He gave probability to the character by throwing the 
favourable light of Richard’s higher qualities on the 
character, and he made it more consistent with the 
varied lot of poor humanity.” The splendour of the 
execution was not less remarkable than the originality 
of the conception. The portrait was drawn throughout 
by a firm and masterly hand, and the attitude in which 
he stood after his sword had been taken from him— 
“his hands stretched out, as if his will could not be 
disarmed, and the very phantoms of his will had a 
withering power ”—was one which if once seen could 
never be forgotten. Cooke had previously associated 
his name for a time with the part, but mainly on 
account of the keenness of his sarcasms. Of later 
Richards it is unnecessary to speak. 

Thus much—and why should not we avow it ?—was 
written in anticipation of the performance at the 
Lyceum last night, to which we now turn our attention. 
In the first place, Cibber’s version is discarded in favour 
of the original text, with such trifling omissions as the 
exigencies of the stage and modern ideas have rendered 
necessary. This is to the credit of Mr. Irving’s moral 
courage, for Macready’s experiment in 1821 was so little 
favoured that even Mr. Charles Kean was afraid to 
repeat it, and in Cibber’s version the chief personage is, 
from a theatrical point of view, more conspicuous 
than in Shakspere. The result, of course, depended 
entirely upon the merit of Mr. Irving’s acting, 
which we now propose to examine in detail. Since he 
came forward as Mathias in the Bells, and still more 
since he came forward as Hamlet, Mr. Irving has been 
marked out by the playgoing public as an actor to 
be studied. In characters already tried, he showed 
that he was untrammelled by the fetters of tradi- 
tion, and the way in which his conceptions were 
worked out has betokened executive power and 
thoughtful study. The opinion entertained by com- 














petent judges in the matter of elocution, that his some- 
what jerky delivery and “mannered” demeanour are 
seriously against him, is just; but to all this there is the 
unanswerable argument of the “ great effect” asa whole, 
his evident hold over the sympathies of his audience. 
It is from these points, more than from that physical 
superiority which some tragedians possess in an eminent 
degree, that Mr. Irving’s latest’ performance must be 
considered. Shakspere’s Richard ITI. is less a tragedy 
than a comedy; but the demand it makes upon the 
physique of a man playing Richaid is very great, and 
only an actor who possesses comedy powers of the highest 
order could venture to undertake the task. That this 
was the feeling of the dense audience which assembled 
last night at the Lyceum Theatre cannot be doubted. 
From the first moment the actor made his appearance, 
his performance was watched with a closeness, in itself 
a striking proof of the interest and consideration in 
which he is held. Let us first state that Act I. is played 
in one scene, “a street,” effectively painted by Mr. 
Craven. The time is morning, the shadows of the sun 
shift along the ground as the scene progresses, and 
the bells of distant churches are heard ringing. 
A guard of soldiers passing across the stage is 
the sole introduction to the action of the play, and 
immediately they have passed Gloster enters at back 
in a picturesque dress. It needed not two steps before 
the audience for Mr. Henry Irving to be recognized, and 
his welcoming was loud and prolonged. Then followed 
the well-known speech beginning, “ Now is the winter 
of our discontent,” spoken as given in the first folio of 
1623. The expression of his intention since he has no 
delight in the “weake piping time of Peace,” to “ prove a 
villaine,” to murder Clarence, and wed the Lady Anne, 
made Mr. Irving’s first point. The burial procession of 
Henry has been arranged with an eye to dramatic 
effect ; mail-clad soldiers, with arms reversed, and friars 
and Jesuit monks accompany the coffin over which 
Gloster woos the Lady Anne; this love-making in the 
presence, as it were, of death. Throughout this scene it 
seemed to be unanimously agreed that Mr. Irving had 
never acted better. We may say of him, as Hazlitt 
said of the elder Kean, “ the progress of wily adulation, 
of encroaching humility, was finely marked throughout 
by action, voice, and eye. He seemed, like the first 
tempter, to approach his prey certain of the event, and 
as if success had smoothed the way before him.” Praise, 
too, is due to Miss Isabel Bateman as the Lady 
Anne. She forsook the style of bitter declamation 
which is usually adopted by representatives of the 
part, and even the line, “ would they were basilisks to 
strike thee dead,” was delivered in a tone of fear, 
seemingly designed to suggest that she had a fore- 
boding of the misery that awaited her. It may be 
added that Miss Isabel Bateman, if differing from 
the conventional Lady Anne, and perhaps failing 
somewhat in point, was thoroughly successful in 
catching the sympathies of the audience. The ap- 
plause for both at the close of the act was most 
enthusiastic, and Mr. Irving obtained a double call 
before the curtain. Act II. contains three scenes— 
1, the King’s Ante-Chamber ; 2, Prison in the 
Tower; and 3, the Ante-Chamber again. That the 
first scene contained good opportunities for Mr. 
Irving must be seen when Gloster’s bitter invectives 
against Queen Elizabeth (Miss Pauncefort) and the 
courtiers surrounding her are remembered, and still 
more in his impatience under the almost maniacal 
cursing of Margaret. It is sufficient to recall these 
points to the thoughtful reader to bring vividly before 
him the effect which the peculiar intonation of 
Mr. Irving gave to every biting utterance. Mar- 


garet was personated by Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe), 
and the terribly long and perhaps overdrawn curse 
which she has to deliver was given with immense effect. 
It may be a question hereafter, whether some of the long 
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lines of the curse should not. be struck out. In 
announcing the death of Clarence, Mr. Irving made a 
strong point, and the act is well closed by a procession 
of priests, the pealing of an organ being heard, and 
the chant of monks on the death of King Edward, 
Gloster kneeling with Buckingham as the priests pass. 
The third act has three scenes—the Chamber in the 
Tower; (the scene with the young Princes); Hastings’ 
House ; and the Council Chamber in Baynard’s Castle. 
The effect of Mr. Irving’s acting in the difficult 
scene with the Lord Mayor was very great. Of the 
fourth act, two of the scenes deserve more than passing 
mention; the first Presence Chamber, with Richard 
crowned, and the third, Tower Hill, with Richard 
marching to Bosworth. From this point the action of 
the play of course becomes hurried, and the five scenes 
into which the act is divided, afford less oppor- 
tunity for full developement of effect. Richmond 
(Mr. E. H. Brooke, who played exceedingly well,) 
has his two scenes, and two scenes are occupied by 
the tent of Richard. The camps and watch-fires 
of the royal army are seen in the distance, and within 
the tent the dim, almost ghostly light gives considerable 
dramatic force to the apparations. Perhaps there is a 
loss of anticipated effect in Mr. Irving’s delivery of the 
familiar speech, “ Give me another horse,” &c., and 
more, we doubt not, will yet be made of his subsequent 
speech—* I shall despair there is no creature loves me, 
and if I die no soul shall pity me.” As it was, the 
effect. created was full of promise. Bosworth field, the 
fifth scene, was, it must be admitted, perhaps the least 
effective of all, possibly, from the inherent weakness of 
the action of the play at this point, but also, perhaps, 
from the unequal physique of the actor. 
For Opinions of this Morning’s Papers on Mr. Irving's 
a thal TIL. ec nee 11.] 7 





Globe Cheatre. 


R. EDGAR BRUCE has removed Hunted Down 
from the programme of this theatre, and 
Squabbles, a two-act comedy, by Mr. Sterling Coyne, 
takes its place. The change was made last night, and 
Squabbles proved to be the little piece called My Wife's 
Daughter. The plot is rather intricate, but well told 
in the two acts. A young man, who has lived a town 
life, has married a widow who has a daughter of seven- 
teen. Instead of introducing her daughter to her 
new stepfather, the lady allows her husband to 
think her offspring still an infant, and the husband 
actually buys a perambulator for it. The young 
lady arrives during the temporary absence of her 
mother, discovers herself to her “new papa,” and 
admits that she has come to London to get his 
consent to her marriage. The husband locks her 
in his study, and this proves to be the ground for 
suspicion and jealousy on the part of the wife, who, 
however, receives an explanation, and admits that she is 
not herself as young as she looks. Miss Drummond 
played the part of the nowvelle mariée very creditably, 
and Miss Rachel Sanger that of the daughter. Mr. 
George Barrett was the young lady’s lover, and Mr. 
Beveridge the husband. The piece was well received, 
and the humour was well developed by the actors. Miss 
Nelly Harris has returned to this house, and appears in 
the Invisible Prince and a Breezy Sketch. 





Mr. Justice Lopgs was eg engaged in the Common 
Pleas Division in trying an action brought by Mr. and Mrs. 
Metcalf, known upon the stage as Mr. E. Rosenthal and Miss 
Beauclerc, against Mr. Horace Wigan, to recover damages for 
alleged slander. The language complained of on the part of the 
defendant was that he had charged Mrs. Metcalf with incompetence 
in her profession, and this allegation she denied. Her examination 
had not been brought to a close at the rising of the Court. 





A General Surbep. 


+0 


y ne spirit which praises times past at the expense 

of times present is perhaps more rampant in the 
criticism, whether written or verbal, directed towards 
the dramatic art than in that bestowed upon any 
cognate subject. For the causes which bring about 
this result we shall not have far to seek, if we bear in 
mind that it is in a man’s youth that he is most readily 
and most deeply impressed by the mimic passions of 
the stage, and that, as a rule, his love for the theatre 
wanes rapidly with the approaching years which make 
him more sensitive to the physical discomforts ne- 
cessarily attendant upon a visit to the play. Thus he 
not only goes far less to the theatre, but when he does 
go it is ina frame of mind much less attuned to its 
enjoyment than on the occasions of ‘his patronage of 
the playhouse, eager, spontaneous, and perhaps surrep- 
titious, in years gone by. For himself he will be 
inclined to account for the change—which he cannot 
but admit—by deciding that he has grown more 
critical, that he looks for more and is thus more easily 
disappointed. It is probable, however, that if he were 
either more candid or more experienced in introspection 
he would find that it is not so much his criticism 
which has grown more keen, but his taste which has 
become dulled. His faculty of appreciation has, so far 
as the theatre is concerned, dwindled away ; and if he 
could now witness the self-same performances which 
gave him such pleasure se puero he would be as surprised 
as any one to discover how little delight—save per- 
chance that of old association—he was able to derive 
from this veritable revival. 

Be its origin, however, what it may, it is certain that 
the attitude of the oft-quoted laudator temporis acti 
is one which is apt to provoke a vigorous reaction on 
the part of those who, from a younger standpoint, dis- 
cuss the doings of the theatres of to-day. Irritated by 
the constant comparisons drawn in disparagement of 
the only dramatic art which their age allows them to 
enjoy, they are inclined to rush in retaliation into 
exaggerated expression of the contrary opinion. They 
will write and speak of the popular stars of the hour as 
though their brilliancy must certainly be greater than 
that of the stars which have waned and disappeared, 
save from the memory of those who beheld them. They 
fancy that their favourite players are always making 
discoveries in their art, are doing what none had done 
before them, and are making for themselves names in 
the future adequate to their current reputation. The 
reaction is natural, nor is it wholly to be regretted, 
though of necessity it leads not unfrequently to esti- 
mates which are erroneous in themselves and mis- 
leading in their consequences. At the present moment 
the tendency is fortunately able to work less mischief 
than would often be the case, since a survey of the 
theatres shows that we have just now fair reason to 
congratulate ourselves, even if we take the highest 
available criterion by which to judge the chief current 
productions. 

We may rightly be proud of possessing in the 
Lyceum a theatre which, thanks in great measure to 
the talents of Mr. Irving, has become the chief home 
of what is popularly called the legitimate drama. 
We may rightly be proud of possessing companies 
able to combine in the representation of modern 
comedy the finish and force characteristic of the 
interpretation of “ Peril” at the Prince of Wales’s, and 
“New Men and Old Acres” at the Court. There is 
little on the French stage to surpass in culture and in 
dramatic intelligence such fine all-round performances 
as are these; and it is surely a satisfactory indication 


- of the soundness of public taste that we find these three 


theatres making the striking pecuniary successes of the 
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season. Of the two comedies, the production at Mr. 
Hare’s theatre is the more satisfactory ; for ingeniously 
although the adapter of “Nos Intimes” has accom- 
plished his difficult task, he could not hope to impart 
to his play the well-balanced interest which marks the 
work of Messrs. Tom Taylor and Dubourg.. By most 
spectators, the last act of “ Peril” is felt to be faulty, 
and: beyond the reach of sympathetic comprehension, 
whilst. the Court play is good throughout. The 
company collected around her by Mrs. Bancroft is 
undoubtedly of unusual strength; but so happily is 
each artist suited at the Court, that not the slightest 
weak point is allowed to be visible. The delightful 
truth of the love-scene played by Miss Ellen Terry and 
Mr. Charles stands, perhaps, above any individual 
passage of Mrs. Kendal’s Lady Ormond; though no 
such heavy strain is enforced upon any performer in 
“New Men and Old Acres”™ as is borne by the repre- 
sentatives of the chief characters in the Prince of 
Wales’s comedy. 

The singularly. long run of “Our Boys” at the 
Vaudeville Theatre affords material for reflection of a 
very different order; and when we call to mind the 
characteristics of the best sketch in the piece,— the 
butterman, Perkyn Middlewick,—so forcibly played 
by Mr. James, we can scarcely avoid wondering over 
the manager’s wonderful fortune. The success which 
attends the oft-changed programmes of the Strand and 
the Gaiety, and the Opéra Comique, under its present 
management, is readily comprehended; but it is hard 
to discover the ‘secret of the exceptional welcome ex- 
tended to an entertainment of similar calibre given in 
the same thoroughfare. This question of locality is of 
more importance than might be imagined; for it has 
the greatest influence upon the reputation won by such 
a piece as “ Jane Shore,” a fine poetic play, exceed- 
ingly ambitious in its aim, but making comparatively 
little mark, because it is given at a house which has 
latterly gone somewhat out of fashion. 

Leaving out of the question as beyond our present 
subject, the revised extravaganza of the Globe, the 
pantomimes of Covent Garden and Drury Lane, the 
burlesque of the Folly, and the farcical comedy of the 
Criterion, we shall discover that in drama other than 
modern comedy a high standard is reached. If the 
melodramas presented at the Adelphi and at the 
Olympic can scarcely be pronounced to be of the first 
rank, it is certain that at the St. James’s Theatre we 
have excellent acting and a drama of most powerful 
interest. Accepting a suggestion heard from all sides, 
the translator of “The Danicheffs” has changed the 
one alteration which he had ventured to make in the 
original, and the play is now, save as regards one 
character, acted adequately, and is able to convey a fair 
idea to the London playgoer of last year’s great Paris 
triumph. Finally, at the Haymarket, which has 
changed its bill more lately than any of the theatres 
we have mentioned, the highest intellectual standard is 
kept up by the reproduction of a work which depends 
for its effect almost entirely upon the play of refined 
fancy, upon elaborate workmanship on the part of its 
author, and upon educated intelligence on that of its 
audience. No stupid house would care for “ Pygmalion 
and Galatea ;” and, however opinions may differ as to 
the precise value of the manner in which the piece is 
now acted, all will be agreed that the poem deserves 
welcome whenever it can be so illustrated as to 
receive fair justice. It may well be that Miss Marion 
Terry and Mr. Charles Harcourt fail to give 
to the play the full dramatic force bestowed 
upon it by their predecessors in the characters of 
Pygmalion and Galatea. Mr. Harcourt, sound and 
useful actor though he is, is not exactly our ideal 
sculptor, and Miss Terry never touches the passion of 
Miss Madge Robertson. But, if the performance is so 
far wanting, it certainly gains in other particulars. 





_ Nothing could in its way be more perfect than the 


actress’s assumption of a purity, almost angelic, and of 
an innocence which has about it something weird and 
literally supernatural. Miss Terry’s confifence in 
herself, which was at one time curiously deficient, is 
now, we are glad to note developing; and its increase 
has assuredly been of great advantage to her, both here 
and in “Dan’l Druce.” Except for’a certain weakness 
of voice and gesture, Miss Henrietta Hodson’s Cynisca 
is true and effective; and by Messrs. Buckstone and 
Howe, and Mrs. Chippendale, the lower phases of the 
piece are brought out as humorously as before. 

Acting such as that we usually get from Mr. Irving, 
names from pens such as those of Mr. Gilbert and Mr. 
Wills, performances such as those under Mrs. Bancroft and 
Mr. Hare, audiences such as those anxious to give earnest 
greeting to all worthy stage-work,—surely with these we 
are justified in our elation as we smile at those who 
prate of the “degradation of the drama,” and make 
bold to believe that the art of the stage is sound and 
vigorous, both in its growth of to-day and in its pro- 
mise of growth to come. 





gn the Provinces. 


oe 


Mr. Barry Sviiivan’s engagement at the Theatre Royal, 
Belfast, is terminated. Mr. Sullivan took his benefit on the 19th 
inst., and played Richelieu. On the following evening he repeated 
his impersonation of Richard III. At the close of the per- 
formance, probably stimulated by the example of their Dublin 
brethren in the case of Mr. Henry Irving, a committee of twenty- 
five graduates and undergraduates from Queen’s College -passed 
on to the stage, and presented Mr. Barry Sullivan with an address. 
This document was singular and somewhat contradictory. It 
first referred to the “ pleasure and intellectual profit” which Mr. 
Sullivan’s “ periodical visits” to the city conferred upon all “who 
have a regard for the dignity and progress of the dramatic and 
histrionic arts,” and in the next paragraph lamented the “waning 
glories of the British Stage.” After paying a deserved compli- 
ment to Mr. Sullivan as a fearless supporter of the moral purity 
of the stage, the address proceeded as follows :—“ We trust that 
time will deal gently with your powers, and that you may long 
be privileged to labour in the cause which you have prosecuted 
with so much zeal, achieving additional honours for the stage, 
and winning for yourself, if it be possible, even greater successes 
and renown.” Mr. Barry Sullivan made a suitable reply, and the 
committee was escorted back to the college by a procession of 
torchbearers. 

Art Bath, Mr. Charles Calvert has appeared in Sardanapalus, 
the fact of Lord Byron’s tragedy “ drawing” for twenty-three con- 
secutive nights speaking highly for the literary tastes of the play- 
goers of Bath. Mr. Charles Calvert’s impersonation of Sardana- 
palus is well known to be of exceptional merit. 

At the Star Theatre, Ashton-under-Lyne, Shakspere has 
unusual prominence. Othello and Macbeth have been performed. 
Mr. W. H. Brougham has enacted the title-réle of each play, Mr. 
Longmore being the Iago and Macduff. 

Ar Dublin, Barrow-in-Furness, and at Dumfries, Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s drama, the Shaughraun, has been playing. The success 
achieved in these towns has been most complete, and in the Irish 
capital it is said that the audiences have nightly displayed extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm, hundreds of persons being unable to obtain 
admission. It would be curious to contrast the merits of the 
respective representatives of the wild and wilful Conn,—Mr. 
Dion Boucicault, the original, Mr. Williamson (who played it at 
the Adelphi, London), Mr. Burgess (Barrow), Mr. J. H. Clynds 
(Dumfries), and others. 

PANTOMIMES in the Provinces have still possession of many of 
the theatres, the most successful being The Babes in the Wood, 
at the Royal Theatre, Bristol (manager, Mr. J. H. Chute); the 
story of Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, at the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin (proprietors, the Messrs. Gunn); Dick Whittington at the 
Edinburgh Theatre (lessee, Mr. Wybert Reeve); the Sleeping 
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Beauty, at Royal Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool (Mr. E. Saker, 
lessee) ; Stndbad the Sailor at the Prince’s, Manchester (proprietor, 
Mr. W. H. Browne) ; the Yellow Dwarf at the Queen’s (Mr. J. 
C. Emmerson); and at Brighton Theatre Royal (proprietress, 
Mrs. H. N. Chart); Miss Nelly Power is the favourite at this 
house. 

Guasaow has shown its appreciation of the national poet, by 
erecting a statue to his memory in George Square. The Scotch 
may reverence Burns in name, but how many know his works? 
At the Theatre Royal on the night of the unveiling of the 
statue, Tam o’Shanter was recited from the stage, and a musical 
concert given with marked success. 

At the Brighton Aquarium concerts have been given of the 
usual character. On Wednesday last Mr. George Grossmith and 


Miss Florence Marryat appeared and gave their entertainment, 
“ Cups and Saucers.” 





France. 


OO Gore 


M. Victorren Sarpov’s new comedy of Dora was produced 
at the Vaudeville Theatre last week. The failure of La Haine 
and the comparative ineffectiveness of Ferriol had led many play- 
goers to think that the so long successful dramatist had at length 
written himself out, nor was this idea materially disturbed by the 
favourable reports of Dora which emanated from the theatre 
during the rehearsals of the piece. Judge, then, of the pleased 
surprise of the audience at the Vaudeville when they found in 
Dora a piece which fully sustains the reputation of the author's 
Nos Intimes—a piece, it is true, not remarkable for originality, either 
in framework or as regards character, but written with surprising 
force, animation, and esprit. One of the principal defects of the 
piece isa want of probability in the plot. The author, adopting an 
idea very current in France, asks us, in effect, to believe that his 
country is overrun by a swarm of spies in the pay of Government, 
anxious to penetrate French state secrets. Dora, indeed, was 
originally called L’Espion or Les Espionnes, but the censor, in 
addition to requiring many excisions in the dialogue, had the name 
changed to that which it now bears. The scene is laid in Nice, 
amidst a group of penniless adventurers from all quarters. One 
of these is the Marquise de Rio-Zares, widow of a deceased 
President of a temporary government in Paraguay. Her “ only 
wish in life” is to see her daughter Dora “well established” ; 
but the latter, so far from participating in these ideas, sets her 
heart upon marrying one on whom her affections may be centred, 
whatever his worldly position may be. To realize this dream is 
a very difficult matter, for Dora’s reputation is to a certain extent 
compromised by the indigence and borrowing proclivities of her 
mother, and the butterflies who surround her never utter the word 
“ marriage”; eventually, however, a husband is found for her in 
the person of André de Maurillac, a young naval officer, and the 
play ends happily. It remains to be added that the mother 
becomes one of those spies which exist only in the imagi- 
nation of M. Sardou and other Frenchmen, and dramatic interest 
is created by the young wife being accused, with some probability 
(the real culprit is a Hungarian countess), of robbing her 
husband of political secrets with which he has been entrusted. 
No doubt is entertained in Paris that one of the characters is 
intended to represent a Russian princess whose proceedings have 
opened a door to invidious comment, and certain members of the 
Assembly are more than glanced at. Mdlle. Blanche Pierson 
ably and delicately played the part of Dora, especially in a scene 
where, owing to the equivocal nature of her position, an insulting 
proposal is made to her by a wealthy admirer. The other parts, 
too, derive additional force and distinctness from the acting of 
their representatives. To sum up, Dora is very successful, but 
the picture it draws of what are supposed to be some phases of 
political life is such as to make a person versed in such matters 
lift their eyebrows with surprise at the good-humoured audacity 
of the author—for he can hardly be ignorant of such things 
himself—in presuming so far upon the credulty of his audience. 

The somewhat disagreeable Fernande has been revived at 
the Gymnase, Mdlle Legault being the heroine. The 
anniversary of Moliére’s birth was, as usual, signalized at the 





Frangais and the Odéon by the production of @ propos sketches. 
At the former house the novelty is entitled “ Le Magister,” and, 
at the latter, “Le Barbier de Pezenas.” Both pieces are in verse, 
and in both Moliére is introduced. At the Frangais he is pre- 
sented by M. Coquelin, at the Odéon, by M. Porel. On the 145th 
anniversary of Beaumarchais’ birth, there was a representation at 
the Odéon of Le Mariage de Figaro, with M. Porel as the 
barber, and Mdlle. Léonide Leblanc as Suzanne. The Ambign 
re-opened last Wednesday with Le Juif Polonais, the original of 
the Bells. 

M.M. Erckmann-Chatrian are writing a new drama, Le 
Traitre. 





America, 


—++— 


Tue drama is not flourishing just now in New York. The New 
York Herald says that since the “ hard times” set in with the panic 
of 1873 there have not been so many professional people without 
engagements as at the present time, and many excellent performers 
on both the lyric and dramatic stage are verging on absolute want. 
The cheap cafés are crowded by a host of singers bearing dis- 
tinguished names, waiting in the hope that better times will come. 
It is impossible to turn one of the angles of Union-square without 
jostling an idle tenor only to be tossed against an equally idle 
“leading man,” and in crossing Broadway there is more danger 
of being run down by an aimless “ heavy” than a reckless driver. 
“Old men” and “juveniles,” “old women” and “ walking 
ladies,” baritones and bassos, sopranos and contraltos, crowd the 
thoroughfares, meeting their old-time managers without hope 
that anything will turn up to relieve their distresses. The 
managers are as badly off as the artists, and one of these, just 
returned from “the road,” declared the other day that it would 
be impossible to succeed with a travelling company even if the 
actors were willing to work without pay. The theatrical and 
musical business has not;been so bad for years, and most of the , 
theatres are empty. Perhaps the Brooklyn fire, as well as hard 
times, has something to do with this state of things. 

Ir was whispered that, Booth’s Theatre was about to be closed, 
as Dan’l Druce brought ‘but moderate audiences. The Dramatic 
News accounts for the sucess of the piece in London, and its non- 
success in New York, by the difference in the dramatic tempera- 
ment of the two cities.§ “The dramatic interest of the two 
peoples,” it says, “is opposite. The older civilisation rather likes 
the quiet flow of a play like this, which we, demanding a more 
sensational or stirring treatment, will vote tedious.” But, adds 
the writer, “it is evident to those who have watched with 
interest the production of the play in England, that its success 
there was in the main attributable to Mr. Hermann Vezin’s 
remarkable interpretation of the titular réle.” Mr. Edwin 
Booth had appeared at the Lyceum as King Lear, and Mr. 
Boucicault’s Forbidden Fruit (Le Procds Vercandieux) was revived 
at Wallack’s on the 8th. 

Mr. Soruern was at St. Louis when the mail left, and was to 
commence an engagement at San Francisco on the 22nd. Madame 
Janauschek had taken an engagement at the Walnut-street 
Theatre at Philadelphia. Mr. J. C. Cowper is now at the head 
of a company, and making a tour. The Scarlet Letter, with Mrs. 
Lander as Hester Prynne, was still the chief feature in the pro- 
gramme at the Boston Theatre. 





M. Marcrt, referred to in Talma’s “ Reflexions,” was the first 
French posture-master of his time. He used to say that no one 
but the English had dignity enough to dance well. He could not 
pardon the least want of elegance in posture. In his latter days 
he was in very reduced circumstances and afflicted with the gout. 
One of his pupils, a young lady, induced her father to obtain for 
him a pension through the king, and was deputed to convey the 
first instalment to him. She ran up to his chair and put it into 
his hand, her eyes sparkling with pleasure. Marcel angrily threw 
the packet from him, crying, “ Now then, mademoiselle, present 
it to me as you have been taught to present things.” She tear- 
fully obeyed. “Inow thank you heartily; but when you first 
offered it your elbow was not quite rounded enough.” 
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Our Portrait Gallery. 





No. I—MDLLE. SARAH BERNHARDT. 


OT many years ago, the “jury” of the Conserva- 
toire assembled with due gravity to conduct 
the preliminary examination of a candidate for a place 
in that institution. Conspicuous at their head was 
the composer of Fra Diavolo, Auber. The candidate, 
a pale, slim, intelligent-looking girl, came in. It was 
customary on such occasions for the would-be pupils to 
recite one of the finest speeches from Racine, or 
Voltaire, but Mdlle. Bernhardt, evidently unaware of 
this, was unprepared for anything of the kind. For- 
tunately, however, she was acquainted with Lafontaine’s 
fable of the Deux Pigeons, and this she proceeded to 
recite. Scarcely had she said,— 


Deux pigeons s’aimaient d'amour tendre, 
L’un deux, s’ennuyant au logis,— 


when Auber interposed. “Come here, mon enfant,” he 
said, “I wish to speak to you.” Mddle. Bernhardt 
obeyed, her demeanour betokening a self-possession 
which, under the circumstances, was almost amusing. 
“Your name is Sarah Bernhardt?” asked the composer. 
“Qui, monsieur.” ‘You are a Jewess?” “By birth, 
yes, monsieur; but I have been christened.” “It 
would have been a great pity if she had not,” said 
Auber, turning to his colleagues. “ Lafontaine has lost 
none of his charm in her hands. She must be admitted.” 

Before relating what progress Mdlle. Bernhardt 
made at the Conservatoire it will be necessary to cast 
a brief glance at her previous history. Born of parents 
in a respectable position, she was educated at the con- 
vent of Grandchamp, described as “one of the most 
aristocratic establishments in France.” Thanks to her 
swift intelligence, a singularly retentive memory, and 
intense application, she speedily distanced competitors 
of her own age, and on leaving the convent found her- 
self overloaded with honours. But her thoughts had 
not been exclusively given to her studies. She had 
already looked keenly and inquisitively into the world 
beyond the convent walls, and, doubtless obeying the 
instinct of an innate talent, had decided what her course 
in life should be. When, in conformity with usage, she 
was asked what her ideas of the future were,—“ I wish,” 
she said, “to be a nun,—that is,” she added archly, 
“ unless I can be an actress at the Comédie Francaise.” 
Her friends accepted their destiny with meritorious 
resignation. They made arrangements for her admission 
to the Conservatoire,—with what result we have already 
seen. 

Fortified at this institution by lessons from Provost 
and Samson, “les meilleurs professeurs de diction que 
notre premiére école ait jamais connus,” as their pupils 
affectionately declare, Mdlle. Bernhardt appeared at 
the Comédie Frangaise. Her Iphigénie, in Racine’s 
tragedy, proved to close observers that a not unworthy 
successor to the greatest actresses of old was at hand; 
the journals most distinguished by knowledge of 
theatrical art praised the performance in significant 
terms. This was deemed a sufficient reason for putting 
obstacles in her way, and at length, resentful and self- 





confident, she migrated to the Gymnase, and thence 
to the Odéon. In her anxiety to acquire experience 
of the stage she would play even a fairy in pieces 
a@ machine. Before long she found her foot on the 
first step of the ladder. Her Joas, in Athalie, 
her Anna in Kean, and her Cordelia in Le Rot 
Lear, were so many revelations of rare ability; the 
Passant of M. Coppée owed its success principally to 
the charm which she threw over the character of 
Lanetto, and nothing could have been more queenly 
and effective than her Dona Maria in Ruy Blas. 
The doors of the Comédie Frangaise were here thrown 
open to her, and to the Comédie Frangaise she returned. 
Need we chronicle the result? Need we say, in the 
words employed by an old French poet in praise of 
Baron, that she “ imparted new force to the beauties of 
Racine,” especially in Andromaque, or recall to mind 
her excellence in the Sphynx, La Fille de Roland, and 
D’Etrangére? Need we point out how grandly she 
played the part of the very aged woman in Rome 
Vaincue? In truth, Mdlle. Bernhardt possesses in 
a high degree the most essential qualifications of 
an actress—fine sensibility and keen perception of 
character, sound judgment, and a deep knowledge 
of the principles of theatrical effect. 

Incredible as it may seem, Mdlle. Bernhardt promises 
to become scarcely less eminent as a sculptor than as an 
actress. In 1869, during the run of Ruy Blas, M. 
Mathieu Meusnier induced her to sit to him for a bust 
of Dona Maria. She attentively watched the process, 
and criticized the result with so much taste that the 
sculptor warmly advised her to make an essay in his art. 
Malle. Bernhardt would have adopted the suggestion on 
the spot if it had not been necessary to go to the 
theatre to play. In the small hours of the morning, 
however, she could have been found industriously at 
work, an aunt being awakened from a delicious sleep to 
serve as a model. Before long the actress was seized 
with a veritable passion for the new art, and, having 
mastered its various details, prepared for the Salon of 
1873 “un buste de jeune fille, en marbre.” Two years 
afterwards she exhibited a bust of a younger sister, 
Regnia, who did not live to see it completed. From 
that time Sarah Bernhardt stood forth as an able 
sculptor, but it was reserved for the group entitled 
“ Aprés la Tempéte,” placed conspicuously in the last 
Salon, to convey anything like an adequate idea of her 
powers in this direction. The subject is maternal grief, © 
for an aged woman, bereft of reason by previous mis- 
fortunes, gazes at the dead body of an only son, refusing 
to believe that he is not alive, yet with a glimmering 
consciousness of the truth imprinted in her withered 
features. The idea is said to have been suggested to 
the artist by a story of real life. Among other works 
from the same chisel may be mentioned busts of Baretta, 
Madame Dea, and Mdlle. Multon. Mdlle. Bernhardt 
is also a painter, but has as yet feared to exhibit 
her pictures. Report speaks very highly of one, 
“ Médée tuant ses Enfants.” 

“Quand méme” is the motto of the great actress and 
sculptor, and the glory of her life invests it with more, 
than ordinary significance. 





En Passant. 


Mr. J. H. Barnes will, we understand, be the next jeune 
premier to enter the list of tragedians. Arrangements are being 
made with him to play Macbeth. 


Mrs. Montaau WItit1amMs.—We regret to announce the 
death of Mrs. Montagu Williams, which occurred at her residence, 
44, Upper Brook-street, on Wednesday last, in her forty-second 
year. She was the youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, and 
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appeared at Drury-lane Theatre in 1856, as Gertrude, in the Loan 
of a Lover. That she inherited much of the histrionic talent of 
her mother there could be no question, but after her marriage 
with Mr. Williams she withdrew entirely into private life. 


THE Junior GARRICK CLvB have paid another graceful com- 
pliment to one of its oldest and most esteemed members. In 1873, 
Mr. Oxenford’s portrait was painted and hung in the drawing- 
room of the house on Adelphi-terrace, Mr. Punch looking on with 
an approving smile. The enthusiasm displayed on that occasion 
will not soon be forgotten by those who witnessed it. For the 
last two years, in consequence of failing health, Mr. Oxenford 
has not been able to pay a visit to the Club, and the committee, 
have, with one voice, elected him an honorary member. 


Mr. Joun Crayton has secured the sole right of representing 
the English version, now playing at the St. James’s Theatre, of 
Les Danicheffs, in the provinces. It is said that he is disappointed 
with his part of Osip, and in the provinces will play Count 
Vladimir, now being played by Mr. Charles Warner. 


DesprTE the proverbial clearness and precision of the French 
language, Parisian critics sometimes contrive to impart a twofold 
meaning to their writing. Recently one of them had occasion to 
speak of a humorous performance. He mentioned the actor and 
the character, but immediately afterwards indulged in some ex- 
traneous jokes, returning to the subject in hand in this way— 
“ Plaisantérie 4 part, this is a very excellent piece of acting,” &c. 


For the credit of the stage it is to be hoped that when asked to 
play a minor part for Mr. Compton’s benefit, Mr. Emery did not, 
as has been stated, ask “ who had contrived such an insult.” 
Turning to the cast of the School for Scandal, for Mr. Buckstone’s 
benefit last summer, we find Mr. Webster set down for Snake, 
Mr. Coghlan for Careless, Mr. Bancroft for Trip, Mr. Howe for 
Rowley, and Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. Righton, Mr. Sugden, and 
Miss Farren for the menials. 


Tue Baltimore Gazette is apparently presuming upon human 
credulity. |The German Shaksperian reciter, Hermann Luide, 
is now staying in that city, and the Gazette requires us to believe 
that, although totally unacquainted with the English language, 
he read selections from Julius Caesar in the original in a manner 
which gave satisfaction to an audience including Bayard Taylor 
and John T. Ford. “ By closing his eyes,” says the Gazette, “ one 
might imagine a whole company of ‘ stars’ playing in the piece!” 


THE merits or demerits of Mr. Irving promised to form the 
subject of a discussion between two of the spectators in the front 
row of the pit at the Lyceum Theatre, at the end of one of the 
acts. ‘“ You seem to have a wonderfully high opinion of him,” 
sneeringly said a phlegmatic spectator to one who was rather 
liberal in his plaudits. “I havea high opinion of him,” replied 
Mr. Irving’s admirer, evidently taken aback at being so addressed 
by a stranger ;—“ what of it?” “ Well, I don’t think much of 
him.” “That is no reason why I should do so too. But will you 
show me in what respect he is a bad actor?” “To begin with, 
then, hasn’t he left out Locke’s music P” 


Two years ago a morning paper sternly censured a practice 
which seems to be making way at some of our theatres, that of 
compelling an actor or actress to appear in the middle of a scene 
and make an obeisance. “The less this folly is repeated,” it was 
said, “ the better it will be for the stage. The custom of ‘calling’ 
an actor before the curtain at all—a custom which is believed to 
have originated in France in the last century, but was not 
adopted in this country until Edmund Kean played Brutus—is 
bad enough; the spectacle of an actor acknowledging applause 
when the action of the piece ought to be going on,” and when, 
indeed, others of the dramatis persone are visible, “ is still worse. 
The blame rests rather with the audience than with the actor, 


who would give much offence by declining to appear, and who- 


generally obeys the summons with reluctance.” This timely and 
vigorous protest might have had some effect, but the practice 
seems to be coming into fashion again. It is stated, for example, 
that in a representation of Les Danicheffs at the St. James’s, 
Miss Lydia Foote and Mr. Charles Warner accepted such calls, 
the lady a few moments after she had left the stage in a most 
agitated state of mind ! 





Stage Decorum. 


HE Stage has always held a doubtful position with 
the stern class of moralists whom, without refer- 
ence to theological distinctions, we may venture to call 
“Puritans.” Dissenters and Low Churchmen in Eng- 
land have looked upon “ going to the play” as one of 
the worst of malpractices; and the refusal of the 
French clergy in the last century to accord the privilege 
of Christian burial to an actor who had not formally 
renounced his profession is noted among the usages of a 
recent past. All arts, with the exception, perhaps, of 
architecture, may be applied to moral and immoral uses ; 
but there is this peculiarity in the Drama, that it directly 
appeals to a large multitude, composed of all classes, 
and that the artists themselves work in the presence of 
the public. Again, a story is told, which if not intel- 
ligible almost to the meanest capacity, is so far de- 
fective. A poem written to be read only, may be 
addressed to avery select circle ; a play is for the public. 
By the suffrages of the public does the theatre exist, and 
these, at any cost, it must secure. No art has such 
strong incentives, or can employ such powerful means of 
vicious attraction, as the art dramatic. 

Never, probably, was the stage in a condition of such 
utter depravity as in London during the last half-cen- 
tury immediately following the restoration of Charles II. 
In the course of his lectures, W. A. Schlegel told his 
auditors to rake up and put together every form of 
literary indecency which they might have unluckily 
come across during their studies, adding that even then 
they would have but a very imperfect notion of the 
obscenity of the wits who flourished under the 
auspices of the Merry Monarch. A theory, adopted by 
some ill-judged patriots, that the English dramatists 
wrote under the influence of the French, will at once 
be dispelled by any one who will compare Wycherley 
or Afra Behn with Moliére. The freeborn English 
dramatist took his own original sin for his basis 
and proceeded accordingly. Here was a drama, in 
assailing which an enthusiast like Jeremy Collier was 
sure to be right. Better no play at all than such 
choice works as the Plain Dealer or The Country Wife. 

The pulpit and the stage are less engaged in open 
warfare than during those bad old days. So much 
might be expected at a time when a word approaching 
indecency is scarcely ever to be heard within the walls 
of our theatres. Those who are old enough to recollect 
the dialogues, sometimes improvised, in which, within 
the last thirty years, popular low comedians would 
indulge, may fairly rejoice in a growing sense of pro- 
priety that reaches its height in the harmless pleasantries 
uttered by Mr. Toole. 

But how about those costumes and queer dresses 
that have made the Drama more than ordinarily con- 
spicuous? The ladies who so much delight in abbrevia- 
ting their Christian names, talk innocently enough, andif 
their tongues wander in a wrong direction the tendency is 
towards a certain slang which has found its way, even into 
society, towards indecency never. But how, by dint of what 
they put off, and what they put on, do they contrive to look? 
Are we not justified in guessing that the ribalds of the 
seventeeth and early eighteenth centuries who were so 
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highly gratified to hear ugly words drop from pretty lips, 
might have regarded some of the extravaganzas now pro- 
minent among theatrical entertainments with virtuous 
abhorrence? The spoken grossness of .Wycherley’s 
Country Wife would now scare a whole Alhambra-ful 
of people into the street, who are ready to accept a can- 
can as the choicest of amusements, and find it rather 
hard that a little brief authority should stand between 
them and their recreation. 

It seems then that in one age the eye, in another 
the ear, supplies the test of theatrical decorum. 
Good as we are, perhaps we are not so very much 
better than ‘are wicked ancestors. Again, would 
our naughty forefathers have tolerated mere wicked- 
ness unaccompanied by talent of any sort? Cer- 
tainly not. Their theories of dramatic art may have 
been very faulty, but, according to their light, they did 
regard the Drama as an art, to be enjoyed for its own 
sake. 

Perhaps in our relations to the stage we are not quite 
so good as our wicked ancestors. 





Shakspeare in Grdu. 


04 


HE proprietor and editor of one of the most in- 
fluential Oudh Vernacular papers recently spoke 
to a friend about the desire that educated natives felt 
to possess a vernacular translation of Shakspeare’s 
plays. The friend made an experiment on two highly- 
educated natives, one of whom was in the educational 
department, as follows. He induced one of them to 
translate into Urdu Hamlet’s soliloquy on death, and 
Wolsey’s soliloquy on his downfall. He then gave the 
Urdu to the other native to translate into English. 
This was the result :— 


To live or to die. 


It is a doctrine that which of the two conditions 
should be understood best either to remain silent before 
the heavy shots of the fatal death-balls of a sling or of 
arrows or a bow or being ready to cross the river of 
troubles. 


To die and to sleep. 


The result of sleeping is this, as it is said, that by 
sleeping we get refreshment of our pain of heart and 
the thousand troubles and fatigues concerning to the 
limbs of the human body, which is very necessary to 
nature. 


To die and to sleep. 


To sleep is perhaps to dream, which is, indeed, a 
doubtful subject, that when we get rid of the net of 
cares of the human life. . For in that sleep we shall 
dream wonderfully, then we shall get a time for rest. 
Who can bear the beating of a whip, the scorn of the 
world, the oppression of the tyrants, the abusing of a 
proud, the disappointment of an insignificant love, 
the command of superiors, and the disobedience of 
servants ? 

The wicked men hate those who are good and 
sober. Thus they being troubled attempt to suicide 
themselves, that they may escape from the disgrace of 
the world, but they fear of their condition after death, 
with this view that none could return from the limits 
of that unseen world. They give up their intention. 
Owing to this they choose to undergo the present 





troubles, that they may not fall into unknown miseries. 
Only for this reason discretion makes us coward, and 
for this cause the original colour of our design changes, 
and the channels of our ambition turn to another side 
without giving any benefit. 

' The passage from Henry VIII. comes out as fol- 
Ows :— 

A little kindness, which has been shown upon my 
condition, has been the cause of my great praise. The 
men bring forth to-day the leaves of hope, and to- 
morrow the flower, and afterwards a deep-red colour of 
honour and glory, and at last they are frozen by ever- 
lasting and fatal ice. 

When they think to be in happy circumstances in 
every respect, then they root out themselves; as we fall 
so they fall. I like the little playful boys who swim 
upon a thing filled up with air floated for several years 
with courage and fortitude upon the sea of honour, but 
could not reach toits bottom. At last my air-filled 
balloon of pride was broken underme. Thus being left 
helpless I began to flow down at the mercy of a stream 
that it might conceal me for ever. 

I hate the honour and celebrity of this world, as they 
are quite useless. Now I could know, that how that 
poor man is unfortunate who trusts upon the favour of 
princes, on whose sweet smile we think that our 
goodness depends. In which we have so much fear 
and trouble as we have not in battle or in love of 
women. 

When a poor man’s pay is reduced without any fault, 
then his plight becomes like Iblis, a Satan who enter- 
tains no further hopes for the future. 








Culmva on the Art of Acting, 


—#e 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


OT long before his death, Talma wrote some 

“ Réflexions sur le Kain et sur l’Art Théatral.” 

This work is so seldom quoted, or even spoken of, that 

a translation of it will not be unacceptable. It exhibits 

a few errors of fact, and bears upon a form of dramatic 

composition which may be said to have passed out of 

fashion ; but its value as a treatise on the principles 
of acting is very high :— 

I have no pretension to be an author: all my studies 
have been directed towards my profession, the object 
of which is to afford at once pleasure and instruction. 
Tragedy and Comedy, the one by the portraiture of 
virtue and crime, the other by the exposure of vice or 
folly, interest us, or make us laugh, while they correct 
and instruct. Associated with great authors, actors 
are to them more than translators. A translator adds 
nothing to the ideas of the author he translates. The 
actor, putting himself faithfully in the place of the 
personage he represents, should perfect the idea of the 
author of whom he is the interpreter. One of the 
greatest misfortunes of our art is, that it dies, as it were, 
with us, while all other artists leave behind them monu- 
ments of their works. The talent of the actor, when he 
has quitted this stage, exists no longer, except in the 
recollection of those who have seen and heard him. This 
consideration should impart additional weight to the 
writings, the reflections, and the lessons which great 
actors have left ; and these writings may become still 
more useful if they are commented upon and discussed 
by actors who obtain celebrity in our day. Doubtless 
it is this motive which has induced the editors of the 
“Mémoires Dramatiques” to request me to add to the 
notice of Le Kain some reflections on his talent and 
on the art which he illustrated. 
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- Le Kain had no master: Every actor ought to be 
his own tutor. If he has notin himself the necessary 
faculties for expressing the passions, and painting 
characters, all the lessons in the world cannot give them 
to him. Genius is not acquired. This faculty of 
creating is born with us; but if the actor possesses it 
the counsel of persons of taste may then guide him ; 
and as there is in the art of reciting verse a part in 
some degree mechanical, the lessons of an actor pro- 
foundly versed in his art may save him much study 
and time. 

Le Kain, from the commencement of his career, met 
with great success. His début lasted seventeen months. 
One day, after he had performed at Court, Louis XV. 
said, “This man has made me weep,—I, who never 
weep!” This illustrious suffrage procured his admission 
amongst the French actors. Before appearing with 
them he had acquired some reputation at private 
theatres. It was in one of these that Voltaire first saw 
and noticed him, and there commenced his connection 
with that great man. 

_ The system of declamation then in vogue was a sort of 
sing-song psalmody, which had existed from the very 
birth of the theatre. Le Kain,—subjected, in spite of 
himself, to the influence of example,—felt the neces- 
sity of breaking his shackles, and the pedantic rules by 
which the theatre was bound. He dared to utter for 
the first time on the stage the true accents of nature. 
Filled with a strong and profound sensibility, and a 
burning and communicative energy, his action, at first 
impassioned and irregular, pleased the young, who 
were enchanted by his ardour and the warmth of his 
début, and, above all, were moved by the accent of his 
profoundly tragic voice. The amateurs of the ancient 
psalmody criticised him severely, nick-naming him “the 
bull.” They did not find in him that pompous declama- 
tion, that chiming and measured declamation, in which 
a profound respect for the cesura and the rhyme made 
the verses always fall in regular cadence. His march, 
his movements, his attitudes, his action had not that 
liveliness, those graces of our fathers, which then con- 
stituted the bel actewr, and which the Marcels of the 
age taught to their pupils in initiating them in the 
beauties of the minuet. Le Kain, a plain plebeian, a 
workman in a goldsmith’s shop,* had not, it is true, 
been raised in the lap of queens (élevé sur les genoux 
des reines), as Baron pretended actors ought to be ; but 
nature, a still more noble instructress, had under- 
taken the charge of revealing her secrets to him. In 
time he succeeded in regulating the bad taste which 
his inexperience had at first naturally thown into the 
play. He learnt to master its vivacity and regulate 
its movements, yet he dared not at first entirely aban- 
don the cadenced song which was then regarded as the 
beau ideal of the art of declamation, and which the 
actor preserved even in the burst of passion. 

It was to this false taste that we must attribute the 
little progress which costume had made in the time of 
Le Kain. There is no doubt that he regarded fidelity 
in costtme as a very important matter. We discover 
it in the efforts he made to render it less ridiculous 
than it was at that period. In fact, truth in the 
dresses, as in the decorations, contributes greatly to the 
theatrical illusion, and transports the spectator to the 
age and the country in which the personages repre- 
sented lived. This fidelity, too, furnishes the actor 
with the means of giving a peculiar physiognomy to 
each of his characters. But a reason still more cogent 
makes me consider as highly culpable the actors who 
neglect this part of their art. The theatre ought to 
offer to youth in some measure a course of living 
history, and does not this negligence give him entirely 





* This, although not _ itively incorrect, is calculated to create 
: wrong impression. . Kaim was the son of a goldsmith in 
aris. 





false notions on the habits and manners of the person 
ages whom the tragedy resuscitates? I remember well 
that in my early years, on reading history, my imagi- 
nation never represented to itself the princes and the 
heroes whom I had seen at the theatre. I figured to 
myself Bayard elegantly dressed in a chamois-coloured 
coat, without a beard, and powdered and frizzled like 
a petit-mattre of the eighteenth century. Casar I 
pictured to myself highly buttoned up in a fine white 
satin coat, his long, flowing locks fastened with 
rosettes of ribbon. If in those days an actor occasionally 
approximated to the antique dress, the simplicity of it 
was lost in a profusion of ridiculous embroidery, and I 
fancied that silks and velvets were as common at Athens 
and Rome as at Paris and London. Statues, monu- 
ments, and ancient MS. adorned with miniatures, 
existed then as well as now; but they were not con- 
sulted. It was the time of the Bouchers and the 
Vanloos, who took care not to follow the example 


of Raphael and Poussin in the arrangements 
of their draperies. It was only when David 
appeared that painters and sculptors, especially 


the younger of them, occupied themselves, under his 
inspiration, with these researches. Connected with 
most of them, and feeling the utility this study might 
be of to the theatre, I applied myself to it with no 
common zeal; in my own way I became a painter. I 
had many obstacles and prejudices to overcome, but 
success at last crowned my efforts, and without fearing 
an accusation of presumption I may say that my 
example has had a great influence over all the theatres 
of Europe. Le Kain could not have surmounted so 
many difficulties; the time was not come. Would he 
have dared to risk naked arms, the antique sandals, 
hair without powder, long draperies, and woollen stuffs ? 
Such a toilet would have been regarded as fort mal- 
propre, not to say indecent. Le Kain did all that was 
possible; he advanced the first step, and what he dared 
to do emboldened us to do still more. 

Actors ought at all times to take nature for a model, 
to make it the constant object of their studies. 
Le Kain felt that the brilliant colours of poetry served 
only to give more grandeur and majesty to the beauties 
of nature. He was not ignorant that persons deeply 
affected by the stronger passions, or overwhelmed with 
great grief, or violently agitated by great political 
interests, have a more elevated and ideal language; but 
that this language is still that of nature. It is, there- 
fore, this nature—noble, animated, aggrandised, but at 
the same time simple—which ought to be the constant 
object of the studies of the actor, as well as of the poet. 
I have frequently heard persons of authority state that 
tragedy is not in nature, and this idea has been 
repeated without reflection until it has become a kind 
of maxim. The world, occupied with other objects, 


- has not sufficiently studied all the workings of the 


passions. It judges too lightly, and indifferent authors 
and actors, who pay but little attention to their art, 
serve to accredit this error. But let us examine any of 
the impassioned or political characters of Corneille and 
Racine. How often their*language is at once simple 
and elevated! How pathetic and natural is Voltaire 
when he is inspired by a passion! It is not the 
negligence and carelessness of a vulgar conversation 
that we find in the beautiful scenes of those great poets, 
It is the naif language, the aggrandised but exact 
expression, of nature itself. Let us examine from every 
point of view the exposition and dénowement of 
Rotrou’s “ Vauceslas,” the fifth act of “ Rodogune and 
Cinna,” the part of Horatius, the scenes of “ Agamem~ 
non and Achille,” the parts of Joad, CEdipe, the two 
Brutuses, César, the part of Phédre, Andromaque, 
Hermione, &c. I defy any person to give them a 
finer or more natural form of expression. Take 
away the rhyme, and all these personages would 
have expressed themselves in the same manner 
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as in real life* It is the same with some 
actors who have adorned the French stage, as Le Kain, 
Mdlle. Dumesnil, Molé, and Monvel. It was only by 
a faithful imitation of truth and nature that they 
succeeded in creating those powerful emotions in an 
enlightened nation which still exist in the recollection 
of those who heard them. It must, however, be con- 
fessed that, amongst the great actors of all countries, 
only a few have sought after this truth. Moliére, and 
Shakspeare before him, had given excellent lessons to 
their brethren, the one in his “ Impromptu de Versailles,” 
and the other in “ Hamlet.” How comes it, then, that 
in spite of the advice of these two great masters, and 
no doubt, of that of ;many of their contemporaries, the 
false system of pompous declamation has been established 
in almost all the theatres of Europe, and proclaimed 
as. the sole type of theatrical imitation? It is because 
truth in all art is what is most difficult to find and seize. 
The statue of Minerva exists in the block of marble, but 
the chisel of Phidias alone can discover it. This 
faculty has been given to very few actors, and medio- 
crity, being in the majority, has laid down the law. 

I may here be permitted to make an observation 
which has been suggested to me by the great event 
of the Revolution, for the violent crises of which I was 
a witness have often served meas a study. The man 
of the world and the man of the people, so opposite in 
their language, frequently express the great agitations 
of the mind in the same way. The one forgets his 
social manners, the other quits his vulgar fancies. 
The former descends to nature, the latter remounts to 
it. -Each puts off the artificial man to become natural 
and true. The accent of each will be the same in the 
violence of the same passions or the same sorrows. 
Picture to yourself a mother intently looking on the 
empty cradle of a child she has just lost: a sort of 
stupidity in the features, a few tears flowing down her 
cheeks at distant intervals, piercing cries and con 
vulsive sobs bursting forth from time to time, will 
signalise the sorrows of a woman of the people the same 
as that of a duchess, Suppose, again, a man of the 
people and a man of the Court to have both fallen into 
a violent fit of jealousy or vengeance: these two men, 
so different in their habits, will be the same in their 
frenzy ; they will present in their fury the same expres- 
sion; their looks, their features, their actions, their 
attitudes, their movements will assume all at once a 
terrible, grand, ‘and solemn character, worthy in both 
of the pencil of the painter and the study of the actor. 
And, perhaps, even the delirium of passion may inspire 
the one as well as the other with one of those words,— 
one of those sublime expressions,—which the poet would 
conceive. The great movements of the soul elevate man 
to an ideal nature, in whatever rank fate may have 
placed him. The Revolution, which brought so many 
passions into play, has had popular orators who have 
astonished all by sublime traits of untutored eloquence, 
and by an expression and accent which Le Kain would 
not have been ashamed of. 

Le Kain felt that the art of declamation did not 
consist in reciting verse with more or less emphasis, 
and that this art might be made to impart a sort of 
reality to the fictions of the stage. To attain this 
end it is necessary that the actor should have received 
from nature an extreme sensibility and a profound 
intelligence, and Le Kain possessed these qualities in 
an eminent degree. Indeed, the strong impressions 
which actors create on the stage are the result only 
of the alliance of these two essential faculties. I 
must explain what I mean by this. To my mind, 
sensibility is not only that faculty which an actor 





* This is nearer the truth than many have been led to suppose. 
Persons imperfectly acquainted with old French tragedy are 
accustomed to describe it as essentially stilted and bombastic 
all round, and the assertion has been “repeated without reflec- 
tion ” until it has been accepted as a truism. 





possesses of being moved himself, and of affecting his 
being so far as to imprint on his features, and 
especially on his voice, that expression and those 
accents of sorrow which awake all the sympathies 
of the art and extort tears from auditors. I include 
in it the effect which it produces, the imagination 
of which. it is the source,—not that imagination which 
consists in having reminiscences, so that the object 
seems actually present (this, properly speaking, is only 
memory), but that imagination which, creative, active, 
and powerful, consists in collecting in one single 
fictitious object the qualities of several real objects,which 
associates the actor with the inspirations of the poet, 
transports him back to the past, and le fait assister at 
the lives of historical personages or the impassioned 
figures created by genius,—which reveals to him, as 
though by magic, their physiognomy, their heroic 
stature, their language, their habits, all the shades of their 
character, all the movements of their soul, and even 
their singularities. I also call sensibility that faculty of 
exaltation which agitates an actor, takes possession 
of his senses, and shakes even his very soul, and 
enables him to enter into the most tragic situations, 
and the most terrible of the passions, as if they were 
his own. The intelligence which accompanies sensi- 
bility judges the impressions which the latter has 
made us feel; it selects, arranges them, and subjects 
them to calculation. If sensibility furnishes the 
objects, the intelligence brings them into play. It 
aids us to direct the employment of our physical 
and intellectual forces,—to judge between the relations 
and connections which are between the poet and the 
situation or the character of the personages, and some- 
times to add the shades that are wanting, or that 
language cannot express,—to complete, in fine, their 
expression by action and physiognomy. 

It may be conceived that such a person must have 
received from nature a peculiar organization for sensi- 
bility, that mutual property of our being. Every one 
possesses it in a greater or lesser degree. But in the 
man whom nature has destined to paint the passions 
in their greatest excesses, to give them all their 
violence, and show them in all their delirium, one 
may perceive that it must have a much greater 
energy; and, as all our emotions are intimately con- 
nected with our nerves, the nervous system in the 
actor must be so mobile and plastic as to be moved 
by the inspirations of the poet as easily as the 


/Eolian harp sounds with the least breath of air that 
touches it.* 





Her Masesty’s THEatrE.—Within the last few days large 
placards have been affixed:to the Opera House, or (to give it the 
more correct title) “Her Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket,” stating 
that the lease of it, with possession, will be offered for sale by 
public auction, by direction of the Earl of Dudley, on Thursday 
next, the Ist of February, by Messrs. Chinnock and Galsworthy, 
of Waterloo-place. The property is held on lease for the 
remainder of a term of which about fourteen years and a half 
are unexpired. The building itself, which was erected about 
eight years ago in the place of the former structure, which had 
been destroyed by fire in December, 1867, is said to be fireproof. 
Its capacity is such as to accommodate an audience of about 
1,800 persons for operatic, and nearly 2,500 for dramatic per- 
formances. The boxes are approached by a grand double stair- 
case nearly 10 feet wide, through a handsome saloon, or crush- 
room, measuring 50ft. by 20ft.; and Her Majesty’s box has a 
public State entrance, and also a private entrance with suitable 
ante-rooms. The sale will be held at the Auction Mart in 
Tokenhouse-yard, at 2 p.m. precisely. 





* We have frequently seen actors on their début give promise 
of excellence which time has not fulfilled. This frequently 
arises from the great agitation of the nerves, consequent on a 
first appearance, which makes them enter more naturally into 
affecting situations. They acquire more confidence in time. 
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THIS MORNING'S PAPERS ON RICHARD III. 


—+o-—_ 


Tur Times, the Datly News, the Datly, Telegraph, and the 
Standard reserve detailed notices of the performance. The 
Morning Post, in the course of an elaborate criticism, says :— 
There are, of course, blemishes as well as beauties in Mr. Henry 
Irving’s impersonation of Richard III. ; but viewing it in its entirety 
—the only fair way of regarding any work of art on which a 
—_ opinion is to be pronounced—it is, we think, a fine per- 
ormance, brilliant, energetic, impassioned, and full of life and 
character. If not invariably “impregnated with true Shakes- 
perian ethics,” to use a strong phrase of ell’s, it is often poetic, 
always spirited. Its highest merit is its dramatic fire, its intense 
earnestness; its most serious defects arise from a certain 
exaggeration, not so much of gesture and action as of tone and 

ct. An unhappy propensity to “mouthing” occasionally 
forbids all delicacy and variety of intonation; and though Mr. 
Irving has wonderful eloquence of facial expression, he sometimes 
usés this valuable gift so lavishly as to reveal his purpose with 
too much distinctness. Hence it happens that Richard's villainy 
is now and then too transparent. He seems at times to wear his 
black heart upon his sleeve, and to take the audience into his 
confidence in the machination of his murderous designs. On 
other occasions he is as specious, subtle, and insidious as 
Shakespeare manifestly intended that he should be. Mr. Irving’s 
“make up” is highly characteristic, and fully realises the 
old ideal of him whom Sir T. More has described as 
“ill-featured of limnes, croke-backed, his left shoulder higher 
than his right—hard-favoured of visage.” Certain eccentricities 
of gait and gesture of which Mr. Irving is probably himself un- 
aware, and of which his thick-and-thin admirers do not venture 
to inform him, impair the grace of his other impersonations, but 
only serve to enhance the effect of a performance in which uniform 
elegance of manner and movement would be out of place. Mr. Irving 
is very judicious in his delivery of the opening speech, “ Now is the 
winter of our discontent,” &c., which, as spoken by him, does 
not sound like a set recital or a studied soliloquy, but rather 
resembles what the poet probably intended—the - unconscious 
meditative utterances of a man thinking aloud while wrapt in a 
fit of profound abstraction. In the courting scene with Lady 
Anne—a scene to which the pealing of a death-bell serves as a 
strange and solemn accompaniment—Mr. Irving, unlike most 
of his predecessors in the part, represents Richard as making love 
less with the bluntness of a soldier than with the tenderness and 
impressment of an impassioned suitor. The startling abruptness 
of Nis tone and manner and the quick change in the “’haviour of 
his visage ” when, resuming his true nature, he turns to the coffin- 
bearers and exclaims, “Take up the corse, sirs,” have a telling 
effect, producing in the audience a revulsion of feeling as power- 
ful as Nis own, though of a different, quality. The scornful 
exultation with which, contemplating his triumph and finding in 
it a subject for egotistical congratulation, he utters the famous 
words, “ Was ever woman in this humour wooed? was ever 
woman in this humour won?” provokes a shout of derisive 
applause. In the scene where Queen Margaret utters her terrific 
imprecations his expression and attitude of cold, impassive disdain 
are Mephistophelian, and his by-play is full of fell significance. 
The apparition scene in the fourth act is exceedingly impressive, 
and in his representation of the mental anguish which Richard 
endures from the visitation of the shadows Mr. Irvi depicts the 
terrors of a guilty conscience in appalling colours. e confess to 
disappointment with the closing scene, the fight with Richmond 
coming off rather tamely, a fact possibly attributable in some degree 
to the graceless and unskilful swordsmanship of that personage. 
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RURY LAN E. OYAL PRINCESS’S ()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE 
Lessee and Manager, THEATRE. Strand. 
Mr. F. B. CHatrerton. At 6.45, Under the Management of 
At 7. THE DAY AFTER THE FAIR. Mr. JoHN Ho LiinesHEAD. 
HIDE AND SEEK. Mr. H. Jackson; Miss F. Leslie. At 7.10, Farce. 
At 7.30, At 7.30, At 7.45, 
THE FORTY THIEVES: JANE SHORE: THE PROMPTER'S BOX: 
Pantomime, Historical Drama, Drama, 
By E. L. Blanchard. By W. G. Wills. By Henry J. Byron. 


The Vokes Family, Misses H. Coveney, 
C. Jecks, Mdlle Bossi, Mr. F. W. Irish. 
Double Harlequinade. Mr. Beverley’s 
Scenery. Mr. Cormack’s Fanciful Ballet. 
Meyden’s Music. 


QOVENT GARDEN. 


At 7, 

THAT RASCAL PAT. 
At 7.45, 
ROBINSON CRUSOE : 
Pantomime. 

Messrs. F, Cook, Rogers, Glover, the 
Brothers Raynor, Waite, eo Lauri, 
G. Thorn, Viellon, and Selbini, &c. ; 
Mesdames Pauline Markham, Bouverie, 
Singleton, Hamilton, Alice Mansfield, &c. 
Scenery and Transformation by Telbin. 


YCEUM THEATRE. 
At 7.45, 
RICHARD IIL, 
Shakspeare’s Historical Play. 
Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Bateman. 


RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
: THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss Manrir 
Witton (Mrs. BANcroFt). 


, 
PERIL: 
Comedy, 

By Victorien Sardou. 

Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. W. 
Younge, Mr. Newton, and Mr. Bancroft ; 
Miss Madge Robertson (Mrs. Kendal) 
Miss Buckstone, Miss Hertz, and Mrs. 
Leigh Murray. 











Miss Heath, Mrs. A. Mellon, &c.; 
Messrs. S. Emery, H. Sinclair, H. Russell, 
T. W. Ford, &c. 

At 


10 
THE MAGIC FLUTE. 
The Martinettis. 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun 
HOLLINGSHEAD. 
At 7.10, 
Farce. 


At 8, 
SPITALFIELDS WEAVER. 
Mr. Toole, &c. 


At 8.45, 
ROBERT MACATRE. 
Mr. Toole, Mr. Collette, &c. 

At 9.45, 
WILLIAM TELL: 
Burlesque. 


Messrs. Toole, Bishop, Collette ; Misses 
Henderson, Fox, Cavalier, Phillips, &c. 


ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 


KEEP YOUR TEMPER. 
At 7.45, 
AMONG THE BREAKERS: 
Comedy. 

Mr. John S. Clarke, Messrs. Grahame, 
Turner, &c.; Mesdames Venne, Brunell. 
At 9, 

TOODLES: 
Mr. Clarke ; Miss Turner ; 


and 
THE LYING DUTCHMAN: 
Burlesque. 
Messrs. Cox, Marius, Taylor; Mesdames 











HEATRE- ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 


At 7.30, 
FOLLOW THE LEADER: 
Miss Lafontaine, Miss Irwin, and Mr. 
Herbert. 


At 8.30, 
PYGMALION AND GALATEA. 
Mythological Comedy, 

W. 8. Gilbert. 

Messrs. pa Medd Howe, C. Harcourt, 
Braid; Mesdames H. Hodson, M. Terry, 
M. Harris, and Mrs. Chippendale. 

Concluding with 
BIRDS IN THEIR LITTLE NESTS 
AGREE. 


ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE. 
At 6.45, 
BAMBOOZLING. 

At 7.30, 
SHAUGHRAUN: 

Drama, 

By Dion Boucicault. 

Messrs. Charles Sullivan, S. Barry, W. 
Terriss, F. Tyars, J. G. Shore, H. Vaughan ; 
Mesdames Rose Coghlan, Hudspeth, Taylor, 
C. Nott, Everard, &c. : 

At 10.15, 
Baby Benson, and 
MR. AND MRS. WHITE. 
Mr. H. Jackson; Mrs. F. Leslie, &c. 


UEEN’S THEATRE, 
LONG-ACRE. 
At 8, 
BIORN : 

Messrs. Dymott,G. Coventry, C. Howard, 
D. Stone, and Signor Mottino; Miss Cora 
Stuart, Mdlles. Christine Corandi, C. 
Riccobuono, Miss Clare, Miss Warwick, 
Mrs. Grosyenor, and Mrs. Fitzinman 
Marshall. 











Venne, Williams, &c. 
GLOBE THEATRE. 
At 7, 
SQUABBLES : 
Two-Act Comedy. 
By Stirling Coyne. 
At 9 


? 
THE INVISIBLE PRINCE: 
Extravaganza, 
By J. R. Planché. 

Miss Jennie Lee, Mesdames Louise 
Willes, Rachel Sanger, Beverley, Vining, 
Howard, Steel, and D. Drummond; 
Messrs. George Barrett, Beveridge, 
Edwards, F. Harcourt, T. Bal;our, and 
Edgar Bruce. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 

At 8. 

OUR BOYS: 

Comedy, 

By Henry J. Byron. 

Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, David 
James; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Kate 
Bishop, Nollie Waters, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larain, &c. 


ATIONAL STANDARD 
THEATRE. 
At 7, 
OPEN SESAME; 
Or, Harlequin the Forty Robbers of the 
Magic Cave : 
Pantomime. 

Mesdames Rose Bell, A. Thomson, 
F. Taylor, and Laurie ; Messrs. J. Barnum 
and Cyrus Bell. Scenery by Mr. R. 
Douglass. 








Messrs. Byron, Royce, Maclean, Soutar, 
Barnes, Charles, &c.; Misses Litton, 


Yo &e. 
es At 9.45, 


LITTLE DON CASSAR: 
Burlesque, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, &c.; Messrs. 
Terry, Royce, &c. 


M 8. SOTHERN’S 
1876 and 1877 
AMERICAN TOUR. 
SAN FRANCISCO, January 22nd to 
February 17th; 
and PHILADELPHIA, March 12th. 


Permanent Address, 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


ME. J. L. TOOLE, 
GAIETY THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 


Me. DION BOUCICAULT, 
NEW YORK, January, 1877. 
Address—London : 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York; 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


Me. ODELL, late King Charles 
the First’s DRAGOON, in 
* Dan’l Druce.” 


Disengaged. 
Address, HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


M®é: FURNEAUX COOK, 

THEATRE ROYAL, | 

COVENT GARDEN, every Evening. 
Disengaged in March. 

Opera, Opera Bouffe, Concerts, and 

Oratorios. 

Letters to be addressed, 
Junior Garrick Club. 























M®. GEORGE HONEY, 
Letters to be addressed— 








Junior Garrick Club. 
M®- HORACE WIGAN 
At Liberty. 
Address, 206, Euston-road. 
ME. JAMES FERNANDEZ 


Disengaged. ; 
Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 


R. CHARLES HARCOURT, 
As PYGMALION, in “ Pygmalion 
and Galatea.” 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 

Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and masticulation, and adjusted perfectly 
painless, the extractic: of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL SQ,, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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